CHAPTER I 



THE GENESIS OF OUR REPORT 

1. In his statement to the House of Commons on 11th December, 1964, on 
the future of training colleges in England and Wales, the then Secretary of 
State (the Rt. Hon. Michael Stewart) said that the Government shared the view 
of the Committee on Higher Education under the Chairmanship of Lord 
Robbins that wider opportunities should be provided for suitable training 
college students to obtain a degree together with a professional teaching 
qualification by means of a four-year course. They thought it appropriate 
that the relationship between the universities and training colleges already 
existing should be further extended in the academic sphere through the 
development of the present institutes of education. The Government, how- 
ever, after considering the advice given them by the University Grants 
Committee, had concluded that the academic and the administrative and 
financial aspects were separable, and that fundamental changes should not 
be made in the administrative and financial structure of the teacher training 
system, particularly at a time when the colleges were engaged in a very large 
and rapid expansion, and when the problems of teacher supply were especially 
difficult. They had, therefore, decided tliat for the present the colleges should 
continue to be administered by the existing maintaining bodies under the 
present system of overall supervision. They intended, however, to secure that 
the present arrangements for the internal government of colleges were reviewed 
forthwith by all those concerned in the light of the Robbins Committee’s 
recommendations on that subject. 

2. Before the Government's announcement about the future of the training 
colleges was made, the local education authority associations had invited 
the Association of Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education to 
join a working party to examine the government of maintained colleges. 
The A.T.C.D.E. had proposed that discussions should take place under 
the aegis of the Department and were reluctant to anticipate the Government’s 
decision, but as soon as that had been announced the Association assured 
the local authorities of its wish to co-operate with them. Representatives 
of the A.T.C.D.E. and of the local authority associations met for an informal 
preliminary discussion before the Study Group was established. 

3. Early in 1965 the Secretary of State invited the bodies representing the 
local education authorities, the voluntary colleges and the teaching staff of 
colleges to make nominations for membership of the Study Group. The 
members are listed at the beginning of this report, with the bodies which 
nominated them. The Department provided a chairman, an assessor and a 
secretariat, and their names are also given. 

4. At our first meeting we decided to ask the help of the University Grants 
Committee, the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals, and the local 
authority associations in obtaining advice from the universities and from 
local authority clerks and treasurers. We had two objects. We wanted 
both to have the benefit of their wisdom and experience on the subject 
of our discussions and to do all we could to see that the conclusions we 
reached were realistic and acceptable. We have held ten meetings. 
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5. University representatives joined us at our fourth ineeting, and the 
following have attended two or more of those we have held since . 

Sir Robert Aitken, Vice-Chancellor of the Univeraty . 

Professor W. H. G. Armytage, Head of the Department of Education, 

University of Sheffield . . » i 

Dr. D. G. Christopherson, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Durhaiti 
Mr. H. L. Elvin, Director of the Institute of Education, University of 

Mr. T. A. F. Noble, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leicester 
Professor W. A. C. Stewart, Director of the Institute of Education, 
University of Keele, and Chairman of the Conference of Institute 

Dr. H. M. Taylor, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Keele 

Mr. A. A. Bath, Secretary to the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 

Mrs^ B. ^Langston, Senior Assistant to the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals. 

6. Mr. A. R. Davis, Clerk of the Nottinghamshire County Council, and 
Mr. G. C. Ogden, Town Clerk of Leicester (or the Assistant Clerk, Mr. 
J. S. Phipps), attended two meetings of a working party that we sot up 
to consider certain legal, financial and administrative questions. Two 
members of the Solicitors’ Department of the Inner London Education 
Authority, Mr. H. P. Christen and Mr. E. D. M. Fanner, and 
Adviser of the Department of Education and Science, Mr. G. E. Dudman. 
also attended one of these meetings. Mr. N, Doodson, Treasurer of 
Lancashire, and Mr. J. B. Woodham, Treasurer of Middlesbrou^i, attended 
two other meetings of the working party. In addition, the two Clerks 
and the Treasurers wrote papers for the working party and were shown 
drafts of this report. 

7 We alone are responsible for the contents of out report, but the contri- 
butions which all those named in the two preceding paragraphs have 
made to our deliberations have been of very great assistance to us and 
we are most grateful to them tor their readiness to give so generously of 
their time and counsel. The length and frequency of our meetings has 
imposed a heavy burden on our Secretariat. We owe a sincere debt of 
gratitude to our Secretary, Mr. M. A. Walker, who has orgamsed a mass 
of detail for us with unfailing efficiency and good humour and has greatly 
lightened our task in preparing this report by his skill and precision as a 
draftsman. We also wish to thank Miss M. K. Stewart and Mr. S. B. Hallett 
who acted successively as our Assistant Secretary. 

8. The rest of our report is divided into five chapters : 

II The broad issues (paragraphs 9-17) 

III The functions of college government: (i) curriculum, staffing and 
management (paragraphs 18-53) 

IV The functions of college government: (ii) the raising and spending 

of money (paragraphs 54-80) 

V The structure of college government (paragraphs 81-125) 

VI The quality and spirit of college government (paragraphs 126-132). 

At the end will be found a short list of recommendations for action. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE BROAD ISSUES 

9. Our purpose throughout has been to enable the colleges to take full 
academic responsibility and to exercise it in an atmosphere of freedom, 
unhindered by unnecessary restrictions. 

10. At the beginning of our first meeting the Secretary of State (the Rt. 
Hon. Anthony Crosland) put it to us that the problem was to strike the 
correct balance between the freedom which 'institutions of higher education 
should enjoy and the social control which democratically elected representa- 
tive bodies are required to exercise. 

11. We share the conviction of the Robbins Committee that academic 
freedom is a necessary condition of the highest efficiency and of the proper 
progress of academic institutions. It is therefore our starting point that it 
should be possible for colleges of education to enjoy academic, even it not 
financial, freedom. The academic affairs of a college are primarily for 
academic people to deal with ; and we have, as will be seen, concluded that 
every college should have an academic board and that this board should, in 
consultation with the institute of education and subject to the general approval 
of the governing body, be responsible for the academic work of the college. 

12. We of course recognise that no institution set in a complex democratic 
society can properly claim absolute freedom and that the ordering of its 
academic life is inevitably bound up with the management of its financial 
and administrative affairs. Many academic questions have financial 
implications and matters such as staffing requirements, the establishment of 
new departments and courses, and the need for increased library or laboratory 
facilities, must be the concern of the governing body as well as of the academic 
board and of the maintaining authority as well as of the governing body. 
But, so long as the primary responsibility of the principal and teaching staff 
for academic affairs is acknowledged, we believe that the involvement of 
the governing body and of the maintaining authority in the affairs of the 
college as a whole need not be prejudicial to proper freedom in this sphere 
and can have positive advantages. The participation of local education 
authority members of the governing body and of the chief education officer in 
discussions about the academic life of the college should make them more 
informed and enthusiastic spokesmen for the college when it comes to 
deciding in the education committee matters which have to be referred to it 
or to representing the college’s case to the finance committee or to the council 
of the authority that maintains the college. 

13. We have discussed for a great many hours, and with increasing mutual 
understanding, how we could best achieve our main purpose. We start with 
a statement of the basic positions of authorities and colleges. 

14. So long as a local education authority maintains a college it feels itself 
in the last resort responsible for the college, for its general efficiency, for 
financing its expenditure, for its staff (who are appointed to the authority’.s 
service) and for its premises. If a claim arises against a maintained college 
any action for damages will be brought against the authority, not the 
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governing body. In the interests of equity, the authority will wish to ensure 
that there is at least some degree of uniformity in the way that similar staff 
in different institutions that they maintain are treated over such matters as 
rates of pay and conditions of service (which may also be prescribed by 
national agreements), and leave of absence. Some of the authority’s financial 
requirements stem from the facts that it has to estimate its total expenditure 
before it can raise money by rates or precepts ; that it meets its liabilities 
out of one general rate fund or county fund ; and that its chief financial 
officer is finally responsible for efficient accounting. At the same time the 
authority is not a completely free agent ; it has to meet central requirements, 
expressed for example in the reflations of the Department of Education 
and Science, and is subject to the control of the Department over capital 
expenditure on educational building. 

15. The colleges of education, on the other hand, in the persons of their 
governing body and academic staff, want to be able to take as many as 
possible of the decisions which have a significant bearing on the quality of 
their academic and corporate life. They regard control of the curriculum as a 
sine qua non. No less important is the selection of the teaching and senior 
administrative staff of the college. Other important areas for decision-making 
by the colleges are the selection of students for admission, the spending of 
money within an approved budget, with flexibility to meet needs and priorities 
which have changed since the estimates were submitted, and the choice of 
what to buy and where to buy it. The colleges also want to be assured that 
the local authorities, in scrutinising their estimates and in laying down 
financial and administrative rules and procedures, recognise that the circum- 
stances and needs of a college of education are very different from those 
of the schools which form the great bulk of the educational institutions that 
they maintain. They also hope that the authorities will handle with sympathy, 
understanding and expedition matters which have to be referred for 
confirmation or approval. 

16. When we came to examine (in Chapters III and IV) where responsibility 
should lie for the performance of each of these and other functions, how 
money should be raised and spent, and (in Chapter V) how governing bodies 
should be constituted and serviced, we found much that could be reconciled 
in these basic positions. Where an institution has a part to play in the national 
system of education and is maintained out of public funds, it can enjoy 
freedom only within a framework, which will be provided in part by the 
Secretary of State (see paragraph 19) and in part by the body supplying 
the funds. This applies to voluntary colleges of education as well as to 
colleges maintained by local education authorities, though authorities because 
of their basic position have certain responsibilities in relation to their colleges 
which the Department does not have in relation to voluntary colleges. We 
have tried in the Chapters that follow to devise a framework that will support 
rather than restrict the work of the colleges. We invite special attention to 
Chapter VI in which we have sought to convey what, as it seems to us, should 
be the quality and spirit of good college government. 

17. Some of the points we deal with do not lend themselves to clear-cut 
recommendations and that is why it is our great hope that the suggestions and 
attitudes we have tried to convey should be given as much attention as our 
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recommendations. In order to help the reader to pick them out, we have 
had what we regard as our most important conclusions in Chapters III to V 
printed in italics, but we believe that their significance will be diminished if 
they are read or quoted outside the context in which they are set. Conclusions 
apply to both maintained and voluntary colleges except where indicated. 



CHAPTER III 

THE FUNCTIONS OF COLLEGE GOVERNMENT : (i) CURRICULUM, 
STAFFING AND MANAGEMENT 

Educational character and general miming of the college 

18. We found it helpful first to establish the context within which the govern- 
ing body of a college operates. We quickly achieved common ground over 
five propositions. 

19. First, the Secretary of State, in determining a national policy for the 
supply of teachers, must be enabled to control the number of colleges and their 
individual size and character (which includes the number and sex of students, 
the range of ages for which training is provided and the proportion to be 
resident) ; but over plans for individual colleges he and his Department 
must work in close consultation with the local education authority or voluntary 
body which provides the college, and with the institute of education. In his 
concern with standards and the supply of teachers, he also lays down by 
statutory regulations certain general requirements about such matters as 
premises, admission of students, teaching staff and courses. The propositions 
in the next three paragraphs are conditioned by what is said in this one. 

20. Second, for a new college, the providing body should be responsible for 
determining, in consultation with the institute of education, the size and 
character of the college. 

21. Third, in an existing maintained college, the providing body should, in 
consultation with the governing body and the institute, be responsible for 
determining any changes to be made in the size or character of the college. 
The governing body should of course be free to take the initiative in pro- 
posing such changes. 

22. Fourth, in an existing voluntary college, the governing body, in con- 
sultation with the institute, and where appropriate in association with the 
providing body or the central educational body of the denomination concerned, 
should be responsible for determining any changes to be made in the size or 
character of the college. 

23. Fifth, for voluntary colleges in general, the providing body should be 
responsible for deciding, where appropriate, the religious character of the 
college and the nature of the religious education to be provided. 

24. The first of our conclusions is that the governing body should be respon- 
sible for the general running of the college and, within the framework of the 
size and character evolved for it between the Department, the providing 
body and the institute, should be responsible for the broad pattern of courses. 
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25. Within the framework described above, the academic board should, in 
consultation with the institute and subject to the general approval of the 
governing body, be responsible for the academic work of the college. 
Arrangements for teaching practice should be made in the same way in 
agreement with the local education authorities concerned. 



Internal organisation, admission and discipline 

26. The principal of the college should be responsible to the governing body 
for the internal organisation and management of the college. 

27. The principal should also be responsible to the governing body for the 
discipline of the college. He may wish, in consultation with the tutorial 
staff, to set up a small staff committee to advise him in tills sphere. 

28. Within the framework described above and in accordance with the 
regulations of the Department and where appropriate of the institute, the 
academic board should be responsible for making suitable arrangements for 
the selection of students. They will no doubt find it necessary, particularly 
in the larger colleges, to find ways of delegating the work of interviewing 
candidates, for two reasons: there are limits on the time within which the 
task has to be completed, and it is important that specialist staff should as 
far as possible have some say in the choice of the individuals whom they 
will be teaching. 

29. The principal should be empowered to suspend a student on his own 
initiative, but should report the facts immediately to the governing body or 
its chairman. Power to recommend the expulsion of a student to the 
governing body should rest, in the case of misconduct, with the principal 
(who should be advised by the staff committee referred to in paragraph 27 
above) and, in the case of an unsatisfactory standard of work, with the 
academic board. 

30. We assume that where the academic board recommend the expulsion of 
a student solely on academic grounds the governing body will normally 
accept their view. Decisions on recommendations for expulsion made on other 
grounds may be more difficult. In such cases the governing body will 
clearly wish, before acting on the recommendation, to go to proper lengths 
to ascertain the student’s case. In any event students should be granted, and 
know that they possess, a clearly defined right to be heard if their suspension 
or dismissal is in question. The governing body’s decision should be final. 

31. We think it important that in two further respects the interests of tlte 
students as members of the college community should be constantly kept in 
mind. First, fonmal provision should be made for the student body to be 
given, within reasonable bounds set by the principal, palpable freedom of 
association and expression and substantial responsibility for the democratic 
conduct and management of their own affairs and funds. Secondly, through 
this or other suitable channels systematic arrangements should be made 
whereby the students’ views on matters of proper concern to them can be 
made known to the college authorities and discussed with them. Some 
colleges have found it helpful to create for this purpose a small joint com- 
mittee composed of members of the tutorial staff and of the students’ union. 

6 
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Establishment, appointment and employment of teaching stall 

32. Within the approved estimates of the college (see paragraph 55 below), 
the governing body should determine the total number of teaching staff and, 

' within the proportions of lecturers of different grades authorised by the 
Pelham Committee, the number in each grade. In assessing the total needs 
of the college for part-time as well as full-time staff they will no doubt bear 
in mind the calls made on staff time by, for example, research, study leave or 
consultative work. 

33. The governing body .should decide on the recommendation of the 
academic board how the total number of teaching staff of different grades 
should be apportioned to departments and subjects. 

34. In maintained colleges, the appointment of the principal and the deputy 
principal should rest with the governing body, subject to confirmation by the 
providing body. In our view the governing body should associate the 
providing body in some way with the selection process. We commend two 
procedures which have been found in practice to be helpful : one is to refer 
a short list of candidates for the approval of the providing body ; the other 
is to include in the committee set up by the governing body to make the 
appointment one or more representatives of the providing body selected for 
this purpose. 

35. In voluntary colleges, the appointment of the principal and the deputy 
principal should likewise rest with the governing body, who will, we think, 
wish to consult the providing body or such other body as they may wish to 
act on their behalf. 

36. The appointment and promotion of senior members of the teaching 
staff (i.e. principal lecturers, and senior lecturers holding departmental 
responsibilities) should be the responsibility of the governing body, acting 
on the recommendation of a committee appointed by the governing body 
and normally under the chairmanship of the principal. Such a committee 
should not be unduly large, but its members (who would include governors 
and tutorial staff) should between them both understand the full implica- 
tions of teaching the subject and have experience of life in a college of 
education. 

37. The appointment and promotion of other members of the teaching staff 
should be the responsibility of the governing body, who should delegate 
these functions to the principal. He should, wherever practicable, consult 
appropriate members of the teaching staff and, where fitting, the institute 
of education. 

38. In maintained colleges all appointments are made to the service of the 
authority, but it is the practice, which we think right, for the teaching staff 
to be appointed by a minute of the authority to a defined post in a particular 
college, and not to the authority’s service generally. 

39. Power to suspend the principal or the deputy principal should rest with 
the governing body, or with its chairman who should immediately report his 
action to the governing body. 

40. Power to suspend a member of the teaching staff should rest with the 
principal (or where necessary with the chairman of the governing body) who 
should immediately report the action taken to the governing body. 

7 
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41. Power to dismiss the principal, the deputy principal or a member of the 
teaching staff should rest with the governing body, subject to confirmation 
by the providing body or in the case of some voluntary colleges by such other 
body as they may wish to act on their behalf. 

42. We hope it is hardly necessary to state our view that where the governing 
body are contemplating a dismissal they should, before a decision is taken, 
give the individual concerned the right of a hearing, and, after it has been 
taken, an opportunity to appeal. These rights should be made known to 
all members of staff on appointment. We do not wish to suggest a fixed 
procedure, but we commend, as an example of what we have in mind, the 
following practice which a number of authorities have adopted. The person 
concerned is entitled to appear, accompanied by a friend, at any meeting 
of the governing body at which the question of his dismissal is to be con- 
sidered. He must receive not less than seven days’ notice of such a meeting 
and at the same time be given a written statement of any complaints made 
against him. He also has the right to appeal to the education committee 
against an unfavourable decision, and to appear before the committee or a 
sub-committee of it, accompanied by a friend, with a similar minimum length 
of notice that the meeting is to be held. Proceedings in both instances are 
treated, so far as they concern the question of dismissal, as strictly private 
and confidential and only the final decision is made known. 

43. We think that the governors of voluntary colleges should make arrange- 
ments analogous to those outlined in paragraph 42 for protecting the interests 
of members of staff where any question of their dismissal arises, including 
a right of appeal. 

44. We note in this connection that under The Training of Teachers (Local 
Education Authorities) Regulations, 1959, ‘ if a teacher’s engagement is ter- 
minated, whether by dismissal or resignation, on account of misconduct, grave 
professional default or conviction of a criminal offence, the facts shall be 
reported to the Secretary of State’ (Reg. 20). This Regulation is applied 
to voluntary colleges by The Training of Teachers (Grant) Regulations. 1959. 



Establishment, appointment and employm^t of non-teaching stafi 

45. We believe that the best way to prevent wide differences between com- 
parable colleges in the size and nature of their establishments of non-teaching 
staff, while allowing for minor variations in the light of local circumstances, 
is to provide some guidance in the form of model staffing structures for 
colleges of different sizes. This has already been done for voluntary colleges. 
The Department has prepared notional structures, which are reviewed 
annually, for supervisory catering and housekeeping staff and for administra- 
tive and clerical staff in different sizes of colleges. These show complements 
of staff of various grades and suitable rates of pay based on local government 
scales. By reference to these scales maxima for expenditure on various 
categories of staff are calculated and totalled. So long as colleges do not 
exceed these totals, they are free to depart from the notional staffing struc- 
ture, if they wish to do so. 

46. We understand that this system, combining control with flexibility, has 
been much appreciated by the voluntary college?. We are aware that the 
establishment decided for a maintained college may have repercussions on the 
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staffing of other institutions maintained by the same authority, but this does 
not invalidate the help that model staffing struotures can give in working out 
initially an establishment suited to the needs of a college. In order not to 
lose time, we have already recommended that the Secretary of State should 
establish a small committee, on which the local authorities, the colleges and 
the Department should be represented, to draw up, and keep under review, 
a body of guidance on the number and grading of posts for non-academic 
staff in maintained colleges of different sizes. We hope that such a document 
will soon be submitted to the local authority associations and, if acceptable, 
commended by them to local education authorities. 

47. When this body of guidance is available, governing bodies of maintained 
colleges should consider whether local circumstances make any modifications 
desirable in the staffing structure recommended for the appropriate size of 
college, and should then submit annually proposals for an establishment of 
staff as part of the estimates of the college. We think that the onus should 
be on the governing body to justify to the authority scales of provision more 
generous than those indicated, but that by the same token they might expect 
proposals that fell within the guidance to be approved. 

48. The appointment and the promotion of senior administrative and pro- 
fessional staff (i.e. officers such as a bursar, registrar, domestic bursar ani 
catering officer) should, as in the case of voluntary colleges, rest with the 
governing body. We think, however, that they might well delegate the 
appointment and promotion of junior administrative and professional staff, 
and of clerical and other staff, to the principal, who will wish to take 
appropriate senior members of the staff into consultation. As with teach- 
ing staff in maintained colleges (see paragraph 38), all appointmpnts should 
be made to the service of the authority, but to a defined post in a particular 
college. We have something to say about the recruitment of the senior 
administrative officer of a college in the section of Chapter V on the servicing 
of the governing body (paragraphs 115-125). 

49. The conditions of employment of certain kinds of non-teaching staff are 
the subject of nationally or locally negotiated agreements to which a main- 
taining authority is a party. In such cases it is clearly necessary, for the 
maintenance of good relations between the authority and its employees gener- 
ally, that the agreed conditions of service should apply to the appropriate non- 
teaching staff employed at any college of education maintained by the 
authority. 

50. Where no other agreed arrangements exist, we think that over all 
questions affecting the suspension or dismissal of non-teaching staff pro- 
cedures on the lines of those relating to teaching staff which we have 
recommended in paragraphs 39 to 43 should be followed. 



Leave of absence for staff 

51. In voluntary colleges the governing body has the power to grant leave 
of absence to staff. The Department of Education and Science requires to 
be consulted only where additional expenditure is involved, e.g. because 
a replacement is necessary. 

9 
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52. We thini: that any differences that there may be in this respect between 
maintained and voluntary colleges should be reduced to a minimum. The 
length of absence which justifies a replacement, the circumstances in which 
leave is given with or without pay, and the treatment of fees earned by 
lecturing or examining during absence, are matters which require some 
uniformity of treatment where comparable institutions are involved if an 
authority is to protect itself from a charge that some staff in its service are 
much more generously treated than others. On the other hand, complete 
equality of treatment for staff in schools, establishments of further education 
and colleges of education, not to mention other types of institution main- 
tained by the authority, is unnecessary and. since their circumstances may 
differ markedly, undesirable. To give one example, because staff in a 
college have no fixed hours of duty and often have to be in college at 
weekends, an absence of, say, one day does not necessarily mean a shorter 
working week. 

53. We accept that an authority may find it necessary to make rules in 
respect of colleges of education for dealing with certain types of application 
for leave of absence, e.g. those with financial implications, but we hope 
that these rules will be both liberal in their approach {if for no other reason 
because leave of absence is often requested for purposes that benefit the 
education service) and not too embracing in their scope. We believe it to 
be important that the principal should be left with a large measure of dis- 
cretion to decide whether staff should be given leave of absence, subject 
in certain types of case to approval by the governing body. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FUNCTIONS OF COLLEGE GOVERNMENT : 

(u) THE RAISING AND SPENDING OF MONEY 

54. The financial responsibilities of local education authorities were briefly 
set out in paragraph 14. The points about which the colleges care most are 
these. They wish their financial needs to be assessed with openness of 
mind ; to be permitted to spend money within approved estimates without 
reference back to the authority on individual items ; to be able to meet needs 
unforeseen at the time that estimates are prepared, or changes in priorities ; to 
have a means of escape, at least for a small part of their expenditure, from the 
requirement that money unspent at the end of one year is not carried forward 
to the next ; and to have freedom to order suppUes and services from any 
source from' wWch they judge they can get value for money. It may be 
convenient to deal first with two of the more straightforward matters— the 
submission of estimates and the observance of the ' authority’s financial 
regulations. 

Submission of estimates 

55- We think that the process of preparing the estimates of expenditure should 
be initiated within the college and. should be the responsibility of the senior 
administrative officer of the college under the direction of the principal. They 
may find it helpful at this stage to consult the chief education officer about 
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the general level of expenditure contemplated. The academic board should 
as part of the process have an annual opportunity to survey and assess the 
academic needs of the college and to select from a number of possible 
developments those on which they wish to spend their money. This exercise 
of choice within realistic limits is at the heart of policy-making, and it wiU 
make for a better understanding within the college of the proper balance 
between academic freedom and public control if the teaching staff are widely 
involved in it and have a clear idea of the relative cost of the various proposals 
they may be considering. The draft estimates should then be presented by the 
principal to the governing body who, when they have considered and 
approved them, with or without amendment, will submit them to the 
local education authority or the Department as the case may be. These 
bodies will no doubt make clear in good time the form in which, and the 
time by which, the estimates should reach them. 

56. The Robbins Committee recommended* in relation to institutions of 
further education that “ local authorities should agree budgets for the major 
colleges they administer up to three years ahead. In this way the colleges 
will be able to plan ahead on a surer basis than they can now ”. We con- 
sidered in the light of this recommendation whether any departure from the 
traditional annual estimate was desirable. We took into account that, in a 
period when colleges are expanding at a very brisk pace and when prices are 
rising (whatever they may do in the future), it is extremely difficult to forecast 
with any confidence or accuracy the needs of a college more than one year 
ahead. We concluded that in these circumstances a triennial estimate might 
prove to be more restricting than enlarging, particularly if, as might well be 
the case, the providing body were unable or unwilling in the three-year 
period to approve a supplementary estimate to meet unforeseen rises in costs. 
At the same time we thought that some of the advantages of a longer-term 
estimate could be secured in ways that did not involve this radical change. To 
this We return in paragraphs 66 to 71. 

Conformity with the financial regulations of local authorities 

57. We mentioned in paragraph 14 that the chief financial officer of an 
authority is finally responsible for efficient accounting. He is also legally 
responsible for supervising the carrying out of “ safe and efficient arrange- 
ments ” for paying out and receiving moneys. We accept that maintained 
colleges must conform to the financial regulations of their authority, but we 
hope that these regulations will be as little restrictive as possible and that 
governing bodies of colleges will be given as much scope as possible to 
operate within them. We were told tliat authorities vary widely in the extent 
to which they codify their financial regulations. The two Treasurers whom 
we consulted thought that treasurers generally would be very ready to work 
out in conjunction with college senior administrative officers an accounting 
manual which would be satisfactory to both the authority and the college. 
The officer concerned would then be responsible for seeing that the manual 
was complied with. 

58. The extent to which an authority is likely to be ready to delegate to 
a college a substantial measure of financial control may well depend on 
the confidence of its treasurer in the college’s senior administrative officer. 

* Report of the Committee on Higher Education, paragraph 680. 
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This is one of the reasons why we regard it as of the greatest importance 
to the efficiency and well-being of a college that they appoint a senior 
administrative officer fully competent to handle its finances. 

59. Some authorities impose a limit on the cost of items which can be 
purchased without reference to them, or specify certain items, e.g. large- 
scale scientific equipment, for which their separate approval is required. 
This sometimes arises from the practical difficulty that there is not always 
time when the estimates are under scrutiny to examine in detail the case 
for purchasing complicated and expensive equipment. It is our view that 
once a college’s estimates have been approved the providing body should 
go as far as it possibly can to enable the governing body to spend money 
within those estimates without reference back. We appreciate authorities’ 
need for time to reach decisions on elaborate or expensive items; and we 
urge governing bodies to put forward a detailed case for such items well 
in advance of the date when estimates have to be submitted, with the 
object of obtaining a final decision when the estimates are approved. 

Coping withi changes in needs and priorities 

60. In a reference to institutions of further education the Robbins Committee 
recommended* that “ finance should be given to governing bodies under the 
broadest possible categories of expenditure. Detailed earmarking and control 
of items of expenditure by an outside body are unnecessary and wasteful 
not only of time but of money. Economy is more readily achieved through 
prudent management and careful buying by those responsible than by a 
rigidly detailed allocation of funds for particular purposes 

61. The usual way of providing some flexibility to enable colleges to meet 
needs unforeseen at the time that estimates are prepared, or changes in 
priorities, is to grant a college some power to switch money from one head 
of the estimates to another, i.e. virement. 

62. Voluntary colleges are allowed by the Department to exercise virement 
freely within each of the five main groups of items listed in Appendix A. 
The last ^oup has been designed so that savings on administrative expenses 
can be diverted to what may be regarded as more productive items such as 
books and equipment. Colleges are not permitted to switch money 
between groups without the Department’s approval, but applications to do 
this have so far been fairly modest and it has been possible to approve all 
of them. 

63. The two Treasurers we consulted very kindly drew up at our request a list 
of headings, based on the standard headings of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants and of the Department, within which it seemed 
to them that governing bodies could reasonably exercise virement. The list 
was slightly modified as a result of discussion and the final version of their 
list is given in Appendix B. While heading No. 8 is not as comprehensive as 
Group E of Appendix A, it would give colleges flexibility in two directions 
where they are, we understand, particularly anxious to have it ; they could 
switch money between furniture or fittings and books or equipment, and they 
could choose in a subject such as geography whether to spend money, say, 
on equipment or on a field excursion. 

* Report of the Committee on Higher Education, paragraph 680. 
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64. Some colleges would like to have still wider powers of virement, but 
there are arguments on the other side. Where virement is allowed on a broad 
scale, authorities may well expect their colleges to cope with emergencies 
by reducing expenditure on other items in approved estimates. Where, 
however, virement is more restricted, it may be easier to secure approval to a 
supplementary estimate. 

65. We agree, however, that there is scope for permitting the governing 
bodies of maintained colleges a greater measure of virement than is at 
present usual, and we commend as a guide the list of headings in 
Appendix B. 

Carrying forward money from one year to another 

66. We gave above reasons for thinking that a system of annual estimates is 
sound, but there are occasions when the financial rule (made for reasons we 
fully appreciate) that money unspent at the end of one year cannot be carried 
over to the next leads to a poor return for expenditure. For example, the 
present system encourages colleges to spend their financial allocation for 
library books at all costs before the end of the year, even if a better selection 
could be made a few months later ; or if in one year’s estimates expenditure 
is approved on equipment for a specialist department and the post of head 
of that department becomes vacant before the equipment is chosen, hurried 
purchase within the financial year may well lead to the acquisition of a 
white elephant. 

67. Three possible methods of easement were brought to our attention. The 
first has the same effect as a limited carry-over from one year to another. 
Under Section 1 of the Local Government (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 
1953, as amended by Section 9 of the Local Government (Financial Pro- 
visions) Act. 1963, local authorities are empowered to establish renewal and 
repairs funds, which enable them to even out expenditure on the repair, 
maintenance, equipment etc. of premises from one year to another. Such 
a fund might operate in the following way. The money in the fund would 
form a central pool. The amount provided in each college’s estimates would 
be based on an annual average of the needs anticipated over a period of three 
or five years. Suppose this sum were £5,000 ; it would then be open to a 
college to spend, say, £2,000 or £6,000 in a particular year and the unspent 
balance or the over-spending would be carried by the authority on its 
account. This could also be applied to fumitm-e and fittings. 

68. A comparable device is used for voluntary colleges. We understand that 
in most voluntary colleges a cycle of maintenance has been drawn up to 
cover a period of years. The Department’s grant is spread evenly over the 
period, although the incidence of annual expenditure may be uneven. A 
similar arrangement has occasionally been employed where a voluntary 
college has needed, to build up the stock of books in its library. 

69. The second form of easement is of a quite different kind. One authority 
which maintains two colleges of education places completely at each college’s 
disposal a sum of money to be spent on a wide variety of minor items, on 
the understanding that any unspent balances at the end of a year can be 
carried forward. The items include books, stationery and materials ; 
travelling expenses of staff and students ; hospitality ; furniture, apparatus 
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and equipment (other than certain large items) ; and upkeep of buildings 
Md grounds (other than large jobs carried out under the supervision of 
the County Architect), From the point of view of the authority the 
expenditure is incurred in the year in which the funds are handed over to 
the college. 

70. The third method of easement was suggested to us by the two Treasurers, 
who ftought It might reasonably be applied to those few categories of 
expenditure (in addition to repairs and alterations) for which the budgetary 
period of one year has less than its usual significance. One such category, 
tor example, is books, educational equipment, stationery and consumable 
materi^s ; another could be furniture and fittings. What is needed is that 
the college should be able to secure the broad agreement of the providing 
body, witoout their formal commitment, to an acceptable rate of expenditure 
over a three or five — ^year period. That settled, the understanding would 
be that ffie governors could rely on spending at that rate, but would not 
be penahsed if the relevant proportion were not spent year by year. In 
<^er words they could rely on the providing body being willing to add to 
the due provision for a given year the amount unspent in the previous year. 
In this way fluctuations from year to year within a given period would not 
increase or reduce the average annual rate of expenditure. We commend 
this approach to the problem. 

71. To sum up, it is not practicable for either maintained or voluntary 
colleges to escape completely from the requirement that money unspent in 
one year is not carried over to the next. We have however suggested and 
wish to commend, techniques which could be used to achieve the same end 
While they do not achieve all the alleged advantages of a triennial estimate 
(see paragraph 56), they should enable expenditure on the repair, main- 
tenance and alteration of buildings and grounds, on funiture and fittings, and 
on books, educational equipment, stationery and consumable materials, 'to be 
planned over a period of, say, three or five years instead of one year. 



Ordering of supplies and services 

72. We recognise that the use of central purchasing or contracting arrange- 
ments can lead to substantial economies, but we also appreciate the desire 
of the colleges to be trusted to decide for themselves whether use of these 
arrangements will meet their pmticular needs and secure the best value 
for money ; the choice of educational equipment, for example, can and does 
influence educational standards. We understand that some authorities 
already ensure that central arrangements do not apply to a certain proportion 
of a college’s expenditure. 

73. We carmot see any disadvantages to a college if it is required to obtain 
supplies of coal, oil, electricity and gas through a central contract. For 
other items we hope that authorities will not insist on the use of central 
purchasing or contracting arrangements in the confidence that colleges will 
use them where they find it advantageous. An element of freedom of choice • 
IS extremely important and any fear of extravagance can be removed by 
approving colleges^ estimates on the basis that supplies and services will be 
obtained from the most economical source. 
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74. Voluntary colleges are not required by the Departnrent to engage in any 
form o( central purchasing, although they are encouraged to do so where this 
is practicable and sensible. Arrangements have been made with the Ministry 
of Public Building and Works for colleges which wish to do so to make 
use of its facilities for the bulk purchase of fuel and also of furniture and 
certain items of equipment. 

Repairs and alterations 

75. We were told that there was a strong feehng among the staff of main- 
tained colleges that the governing bodies should be allowed to get at least 
minor jobs done themselves, e.g. the repair of broken windows and door 
handles, whereas some colleges were required always to make use of the 
services of the authority’s maintenance staff. There were also occasions 
where a college knew that a local builder could carry out work more 
quickly. 

76. There are difficulties about giving complete responsibility to maintained 
colleges to carry out all repairs, maintenance and minor alterations because 
in the last resort the authority is responsible for seeing that the premises 
of its institutions are in a good state of repair. Faulty wiring, for instance, 
can cause a fire ; and if an accident results from poor maintenance or from 
defects in the work done, any action for damages will lie against the 
authority, and not the governing body. Moreover, alterations which include 
improvements or additions to existing premises usually involve capital as 
distinct from maintenance expenditure, and require the approval of the 
Department before they can be undertaken. 

77. We do not. however, think that these difficulties can justify an authority 
in insisting that the governing body should be dependent exclusively on 
their services. We suggest that this is an issue of common sense and goodwill 
rather than principle and that it can best be resolved on some such lines as 
the following. 

78. The amount that the governing body can spend is not in question ; it will 
have been included in the estimates, if not of the individual college, in a 
wider estimate fixed by the authority for the upkeep of its institutions. Where 
there is a small job — and we would think a figure of the order of £500 would 
he appropriate — the governing body should get it done by what they judge is 
the best and quickest means. 

19. For jobs larger than this, they should decide — again within the estimates 
— what project they want to spend their money on, but should follow the 
advice of the authority’s architect on how it can best be carried out. This 
might involve, for example, preparing a specification or advice on suitable 
builders. What .should be avoided is dictation by the authority or its 
architect on matters which the members of a governing body may be 
expected as intelligent laymen to settle for themselves. The architect’s final- 
responsibility for the quality of all work done can be di.scharged by means of 
inspection. 

80. The carrying out of repairs, maintenance and minor alterations at volun- 
tary colleges is arranged differently. Expenditure attracts grant from tlie 
Department at a rate of 100 per cent, on maintenance and repairs and 75 
per cent, on alterations. Jobs which it is proposed to do in a given year 
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are placed in one or other category when estimates are submitted. Individual 
maintenance and repair jobs do not require to be approved by the Depart- 
ment, but all alterations do. This is because they are regarded as capital 
work and it is necessary to ensure that the allocation for capital investment 
in voluntary colleges falls within the approved limits. 



CHAPTER V 

THE STRUCTURE OF COLLEGE GOVERNMENT 

COMPOSITION OF THE GOVERNING BODY OF A MAINTAINED COLLEGE 

81. We have given much thought to the desirable composition of the 
governing body. This is the organ to which one must look to achieve 
a proper balance between the interests of the community as a whole and 
those of the academic body which serves it and is served by it. It seems 
to us therefore that the governing body should include among its members 
men and women who can speak with knowledge and experience on behalf 
of the authority that maintains the college and of other authorities ; of 
universities, including their institutes of education ; of the principal and 
academic staff of the college concerned ; and of the teaching profession in 
its widest sense. 

Local education authorities 

82. First, every governing body should include persons who are appointed 
by the authority to represent it. While we would expect that the majority of 
these will be elected members of the authority or members of its education 
committee, we do not think this is essential provided it is recognised that 
the persons concerned are appointed to speak for the authority and directly 
to represent it. We do not include in this category persons appointed by 
the authority on the nomination of other bodies or nominated by them to 
serve other interests. 

83. Since colleges of education are in many ways national institutions and in 
all cases embrace wider than local loyalties and relationships, not least with 
the schools, we think that the authority that maintains the college will be 
wise to associate with its government representatives of one or more other 
authorities. This, too, will help to emphasise the fact that the training of 
teachers is a shared enterprise to which the arrangements for the pooling 
of expenditure between all authorities give practical recognition. 

Universities 

84. The universities have a dual contribution to make, as the guardians of 
academic values and standmds and (with one exception) as the sponsors and 
supporters of the institutes of education of one or other of which every college 
is a member. We suggest that the maintaining authority should invite the 
university most closely concerned with the college, with these considerations 
in mind, to nominate persons to represent the university for appointment by 
the authority. We do not of course mean to exclude representatives of other 
universities or institutes. 
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Principal and academic staff 

85. We believe that in the past there has been a reluctance on the part of 
both the central Department and the local government world generally to 
regard it as appropriate that members of the academic staff of a higher 
education institution should serve on its governing body. Indeed, our attention 
has been drawn to some instruments of government which expressly forbid 
it. 

86. While we appreciate the reasons for this reserve we do not think it is 
justified in the case of academic institutions which are concerned exclusively 
with higher education. Nor is there any legal difficulty about it. As we have 
repeatedly implied we want to see the colleges of education stand more 
and more firmly on their own feet. We do not see how this can come 
about until members of the academic staff have a direct share in the respon- 
sibility of governing the college. Wc thsTcfoTc rscoiwncnd that the principal 
should be ex officio a member of the governing body and that the academic 
board should be invited by election to nominate for appointment by the 
authority a small number of its members to serve on it. 

The teaching profession 

87. A substantial majority of all the recruits who enter the teaching profes- 
sion to serve in grant-aided schools come from the colleges of education. But 
there are further reasons why we should like to see practising teachers 
represented. From our several points of view we hold the conviction, which 
we are sure is shared by the staff and stndents of the colleges, that the 
professional preparation of teachers should be related as closely as possible 
to the demands that will be made on them in the classroom. It is, moreover, 
a contemporary classroom set in a school and society which are suffering the 
inevitable pressures of rapid expansion and change. 

88. The presence of one or more practising teachers on the governing body 
will help to ensure that these factors are kept in mind. It will also give 
confidence to the many schools that are associated with the college over the 
provision of teaching practicei — and we pay a most sincere tribute to their 
generous and indispensable contribution to the training of teachers to know 
that one or more teachers share in these responsibilities. 

89. We think that in this category room should be found for other professional 
members, using that term in a wide sense. We have in mind persons who have 
wisdom or experience to contribute to the ptoblems of training and to the 
teaching of specialist subjects, and especially to the teaching of subjects of 
which the college makes a particular feature. 

■90. We have discussed whether the members described in the last three 
paragraphs should be nominated and appointed by the authority, or co-opted 
by the remaining members of the governing body. We recommend the latter 
procedure. We do so because we regard it as very important that the govern- 
ing body should have the greatest possible freedom to choose the persons who 
they judge will make the richest contribution to the academic life of the 
college ; but we have also borne in mind that the authority’s representatives 
will be among those who exercise this judgment. 
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91. We have not overlooked that the acceptance of this recommendation will 
involve a procedural snag in that if in a new college the appointed members 
of the governing body were to proceed to elect a chairman at their first meet- 
ing they would put outside the field of choice for chairman the members 
subsequently to be co-opted. We think a way out of this difficulty would be 
to postpone the election of a permanent chairman until the co-opted members 
were present, and to elect an ad hoc chairman for the preliminary meeting 
of appointed members. 

Composition 

92. We do not think that it would be sensible for us to indicate by reference 
to a uniform pattern exactly how these four sets of interests can best be 
combined to form a governing body. Circumstances will inevitably vary. 
But we wish to suggest with some force that the distribution of members 
between the four representative categories we have defined should fall within 
the following limits : 



the maintaining authority and other authorities 




No. of places 
6-10 


universities, including institutes of education 




2-A 


principal and academic staff 




2-4 


teachers serving in grant-aided schools 


(2T 


1 


others, including persons with a concern for teacher 


1 4-4 


training or specialist subfects 




1 



93. It will be seen that these ranges make it possible for an authority to 
arrange, according to its wishes, whether or not the persons representing 
authorities will form a majority of the governing body. We know of some 
colleges in which they form a minority and we have no reason to think that 
these colleges are less well governed as a result. 

Quorum 

94. It is customary to regard one third of the members of a governing body 
as constituting a quorum. We do not think that the principal and members 
of staff would wish ever to constitute a majority of the governors present. 
We suggest, therefore, that within the limits recommended in paragraph 92 
the appropriate size of quorum will lie between five and nine, depending upon 
the size of governing body and the number of academic staff on it. 

COMPOSITION OF THE GOVERNING BODY OF A VOLUNTARY COLLEGE 

95. The providing bodies of voluntary colleges are very diverse in charac- 
ter and complexity. Some colleges were founded by dioceses or groups of 
dioceses, some by religious orders, some by the central authorities of a 
Church, some by societies and some by special trusts. To ensure fully 
adequate representation of the providing body, a higher numerical range 
is required than for the representatives of the maintaining authority and 
other authorities in the case of maintained colleges. Apart from the providing 
body, the interests who ought to be represented on the governing body 
will be the same as for maintained colleges. 
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96. Accordingly, we suggest a pattern as follows : 

providing body 

universities, including institutes of education 
local education authorities 

principal and academic staff 

co-opted members 



7-14 

2-4 

2-4 

2-4 

2-3 



We recommend that governing bodies should include either among represen- 
tatives of the providing body or among co-opted members teachers serving 
in grant-aided schools and persons with a concern for teacher training or 
specialist subjects. 

97. We recognise that some providing bodies will wish their representatives 
to be in a majority on the governing body and the formula allows that to be 
achieved. What was said above about the method of appointment of 
governors, the appointment of a chairman and the size of a quorum applies 
equally to voluntary colleges. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE GOVERNING BODY OF A MAINTAINED COLLEGE 

98. At present the governing bodies of the great majority of maintained 
colleges are constituted as a sub-committee of the education committee of 
the authority. In at least one area a local Act has given the corporation 
specific power to make instruments of government for colleges of education 
setting up bodies of governors and to delegate to the governing body any of 
their functions under the Education Acts. In a few areas the governing 
bodies are neither sub-committees of the education committee nor set up under 
a local Act. 

99. The view of the two Clerks whom we consulted and of the Department’s 
Legal Adviser is that, under the law as it stands, it is not possible to 
delegate executive powers to a governing body unless it is constituted as 
a sub-committee or is set up under a local Act. Strictly speaking, its 
activities must otherwise be restricted to considering and advising. 

100. This view is based primarily on the principle that, as a local educa- 
tion authority is a body corporate created by statute, it has only those 
powers which have been expressly conferred on it by, or which are neces- 
sarily to be implied from, the statute. Thus it can act only in the manner 
expressly authorised by Parliament. 

101. The manner in which a local education authority is authorised to act 
is set out in Part II of the First Schedule to the Education Act, 1944. It 
may exercise Its functions itself, although (unless there is urgency or there 
has already been sufficient consideration by a divisional executive) only after 
considering a report from the education committee. It may also, under 
paragraph 8 of Part II, delegate to the education committee the exercise 
of any of its functions with respect to education except the power to borrow 
money or raise a rate. The education committee may in its turn, under 
paragraph 10, appoint sub-committees and delegate to them the exercise 
of any of its functions. Further delegation, or delegation to a body which 
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IS not a sub-committee, is not expressly authorised and therefore, in accord- 
ance with the general principle mentioned above, is not permissible.* 

102. The representatives of the Inner London Education Authority dissented 
from this view, maintaining that an authority had an inherent right to 
authorise a governing body to exercise powers of day-to-day management 
as its agent. They gave two examples of limited functions entrusted to the 
governing bodies of their maintained colleges which they claimed came within 
the categoiy of day-to-day management— the selection of lecturers for 
appointment to the authority’s service and decisions on what items to buy 
with the sums approved for a range of purposes in the colleges’ estimates. 
They drew a distinction between powers of day-to-day management and full 
power to act, which they agreed could only be conferred by delegation. 

103. We were not able to resolve this difference of view about the legal 
position of governing bodies, but most of us accept that at present, except 
where there is provision under a local Act, the governing body of a main- 
tained college musjt if it is to exercise executive functions be constituted as a 
sub-committee of the education committee. 

104. If however a further measure of freedom is to be secured for main- 
tained colleges, in our opinion it is essential that their governing bodies 
should be constituted otherwise than as sub-committees of the education com- 
mittee. We have two reasons for saying this. 

105. First, when a governing body is a sub-committee, its decisions are 
often subject to review. Some education committees have very little or 
no power delegated to them by their councils ; in such circumstances there 
can be very little or no delegation from the education committee to sub- 
committees, so that, strictly speaking, almost all, if not all, decisions of 
sub-committees as well as of the education committee have to be confirmed 
by the council. Even where the education committee can and does delegate 
powers to a sub-committee, in law the delegating committee does not divest 
Itself of these powers but merely authorises the sub-committee to exercise 
them as well ; members of the education committee or the council are thus 
fully entitled to question the exercise of its powers by the sub-committee. 

106. Secondly, the standmg orders of authorities may prohibit the adoption 

of some of the practices and procedures we have recommended. Standing 
orders vary in their scope from one authority to another, but they usually 
cover a wide variely of subjects including committee procedure relations 
with other departments of the authority, terms of appointment of staff, 
procedure for contracts and tenders, and orders for work and supplies. We 
do not feel that we can assume that all authorities will feel moved to 
exempt one of their sub-committees from compliance with their standing 
orders. ® 



m. We therefore recommend that the Secretary of State should introduce 
legislation to provide for the making by local education authorities of 
instruments of governme nt for the constitution of the governing bodies of 

^ Teachers (Local Education Authorities) Regulations, 
1 piere shall be in every training college a suitably constituted governinir 
body but the Regulation does not confer, and in fact does not purport to confer, any addition^ 
P^ers. The provision that a college of education shall have a governing bo<iy assumes that 
thly^lf bYeSsed ^ governing body exist and merely imposes a requirement that 
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maintained colleges of education and to provide that these colleges should be 
conducted in accordance with articles of government made by an order of 
the local education authority and approved by him. 

108. We hope that meanwhile authorities will on their own initiative do all 
that they can to liberalise their administration, e.g. through the amendment 
of standing orders. 

CONSTITUTION AND COMPOSITION OF THE ACADEMIC BOARD 

109. As the academic stafE came to take a greater share in the conduct and 
business o£ their colleges the natural organ through which they acted 
corporately was the staff meeting. The establishment of institutes of 
education led to the involvement of staff in boards of studies and they 
were also given representative places on the academic board or professional 
committee of the institute. One institute made it a condition of membership 
that a college should establish a college academic board. The idea gradually 
gained ground and by now the majority of colleges throughout the country 
have established some form of academic board. They have however never 
followed a generally accepted pattern. In come colleges, for example, the 
board consists of the whole academic staff ; in others it is a smaller body 
to which the rest of the staff act in a consultative capacity. 

110. We regard it as essential that every college should have a properly 
constituted academic board. We have already recommended that, within the 
general framework laid down, and in consultation with the appropriate 
bodies, the board should be responsible for the academic work of the 
college, for the selection of students and for arrangements for teaching 
practice. We have also suggested that it should recommend to the governing 
body how the total number of teaching staff of different grades should be 
apportioned to departments and subjects. There will be other functions 
which follow from those set out above. For example, the academic board 
will be concerned with reviewing methods of teaching ; with the assessment 
of work and the evaluation of students’ progress ; and with consideration of 
the estimates, particularly where they bear on such items as library 
facilities, equipment and educational excursions and visits. Finally, we have 
suggested that the academic board should elect the members of the teaching 
staff, other than the principal, who will serve on the governing body. 

111. The average size of colleges is increasing rapidly. This adds strengh 
to our view that for working purposes a small representative academic 
board is to be preferred to what might otherwise be a large academic 
council. This should be supported by effective arrangements whereby the 
advice and views of any member or members of the whole academic staff 
can be made available to the academic board and its decisions reported back 
to the staff. 

112. As regards the make-up of the academic board, we think that, in 
addition to the principal (as chairman) and deputy principal, it should 
contain those members of the teaching staff who carry the main weight of 
responsibility in the college, together with reasonable representation of other 
teaching staff. We have in mind for this purpose three groups : 

(1) the first would include all those principal lecturers who under the 
current Pelham Report have responsibility allowances (which may 
extend to other than departmental responsibilities) ; 
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(ii) to provide other departmental representation there should be a second 
group of principal or senior lecturers to be elected by the members of 
staff of those departments not already represented under (i) above ; 

(iii) the board would be completed by a third group of members elected 
by the teaching staff as a whole. 

We envisage that the size of the academic board should fall somewhere 
between 12 and 25 members. 

113. In an existing college without a properly constituted academic board, 
or in a new college, we recommend that the governing body should invite 
the principal, in consultation with the academic staff, to prepare for their 
consideration proposals for the constitution and composition of an academic 
board. The constitution shotild lay down rules of procedure, covering inter 
alia the minimum number of meetings to be held, the publication of agenda 
and the circulation of minutes. The principal will no doubt wish to present 
to the governing body an annual report of the board’s activities. 

114. The same procedure could appropriately be followed if any alterations 
in the constitution of an existing academic board were found to be needed 
in the light of our recommendations. 

THE SERVICING OF THE GOVERNING BODY 

115. It is customary for some colleges to have a “correspondent”, which 
office may be held by the chief education officer or his nominee, the principal 
or the clerk to the governors. We doubt whether there is any need for this 
old-fashioned office to be retained as a separate entity and recommend that 
it should be allowed to pass into history. We think that on matters which 
fall within its delegated powers the governing body should conduct its official 
correspondence through its clerk. Much of the correspondence between the 
college on the one hand and the authority, the institute or the Department on 
the other, is likely to be conducted on an informal basis by the principal. 
The clerk and the principal will no doubt take steps to keep each other 
informed of correspondence of mutual concern. 

116. This brings us to the last question to be dealt with in this section 
of our report, and one which we have not found it easy to resolve— the 
question who should act as clerk to the governing body. In the case of 
maintained colleges we found it easy to agree on two points. First, tlie office 
of clerk should be performed either by an officer of the, college or by the 
chief education officer : it should not constitute a separate full-time appoint- 
ment. Second, the chief education officer (or his representative) should always 
be free to advise the governing body and to attend its meetings. The ques- 
tion that has exercised us is whether it would be consistent with the main 
findings of our report to suggest that the chief education officer (or his 
representative) should act as clerk, or whether it would be more appropriate 
that the senior administrative officer of the college should perform this 
function. 

117. Our object throu^out has been to suggest machinery and procedures 
designed to encourage close partnership between a maintained college and 
the authority responsible for it. Over this problem therefore we have sought 
to give proper weight to three sets of considerations. 
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118. In the first place we want a college to feel that it can co-operate in 
working out and giving effect to the authority’s policies and at the same 
time take full advantage of its administrative and technical resources^ without 
loss of proper independence as an academic community. We have in mind, 
for example, that there are some services that an authority may well be 
able to provide on request more efficiently on behalf of a college that it 
maintains than that college can provide for itself. This becomes more likely 
the larger the authority or the smaller the college. But an authority is an 
elaborate organisation and its resources can best be exploited by those who 
have a close familiarity with its workings. 

119. The tenor of our report has been to encourage as much delegation as 
possible by authorities to their colleges. Authorities are the more likely to 
be ready to respond to this and to limit the number of their own representa- 
tives on a governing body if they feel that a direct connection with it is being 
retained through its officers. We therefore believe that it can be to the great 
advantage of the college if the chief education officer or his representative 
can identify himself with its aims and concerns so that he may ^ the better 
represent its interests in the counsels of the education committee. His presence 
in an advisory capacity at meetings of the governing body will help to ensure 
this, but his position is naturally more detached than if he were to have 
direct responsibility for seeing that the decisions of the governing body were 
carried out. 

120. We regard these as points in favour of the chief education officer or 
his representative acting as clerk to the governing body. There are, however, 
arguments against it, and in favour of appointing the senior administrative 
officer of the college as its clerk, to whioh also we attach importance. 

121. Tire second set of considerations is this. We have suggested at various 
points in our report that responsibility for the discharge of specific functions 
should be delegated to the governing body. We think it important that 
power should not be divorced from responsibility and that nothing should be 
done to imply lack of confidence in the governing body’s capacity to act 
sensibly within its delegated powers. It is natural that governing bodies 
should want to feel that their clerk, as their chief administrative officer under 
the principal, is “ their own man ”, owing his allegiance to them and to the 
college. If, on a question that has been delegated to ffie governing body to 
decide, the interests of the college and of the authority failed to coincide, 
the chief education officer in his capacity as their clerk mi^t be faced with a 
conflict of loyalty which he could not easily resolve in their favour. Indeed 
we are aware of cases where in the past this has led to strained relations 
between the principal and the chief education officer. 

122. Thirdly, what is common to both sets of considerations is that the man 
or woman who acts as clerk should be efficient and well-qualified and also 
be the kind of person who will be able to interpret sympathetically the 
needs of an academic community to the officers of the authority, work on 
friendly terms with both, and understand their ways. The chances of 
recruiting such an officer will depend on the attractions of the post and the 
prospects of promotion that it offers. We have already said that he should 
be appointed to the service of the authority, which means in effect that he 
would be included in their establishment. 
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123. We think that it would do justice to the considerations we have reviewed 
in the last seven paragraphs if the senior administrative officer of the college 
were to act as clerk, on the understanding that his appointment by the govern- 
ing body would be subject to confirmation by the authority. He would,, 
following the recommendation in paragraph 48 above, be appointed, in the 
service of the authority, to a defined post in the particular college. He would 
be a member of the college staff and owe his allegiance to the governing 
body, to whom he would be administratively responsible through the prin- 
cipal. But we see nothing inconsistent with his being regarded at the same 
time as having a responsibility on behalf of the governing body to the chief 
education officer, in the sense that he would be responsible through him 
to ffie authority for performing those functions arising out of his college work 
which had not been delegated to the governing body ; and the fact that he 
mi^t have served already in an education department would have helped to 
make him a more useful servant of the governing body. 

124. We think it should follow that when a vacancy at a higher rank 
occurs within the authority’s establishment the officer concerned should be 
eligible to apply for it along with his peers, though it would not be appro- 
priate to offer him tran,sfer from the college at the same rank without the 
agreement of the governing body. In smaller authorities we recognise that 
the senior administrative officer of a college may well be recruited from, and 
find his prospects of promotion in, other areas. 

125. Finally, while the local education authority will be able to inform 
itself of the governing body's exercise of its delegated powers and of the 
efficiency of Us administration through the authority members of the 
governing body, we also think that the chief education officer should have 
the right to attend any meeting of the governing body, to receive all its 
papers and to put any question and to make any submission to it. It will 
help the chief education officer to facilitate the business of the governing body 
if the principal consults him in advance over the preparation of agenda for 
its meetings. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE QUALITY AND SPIRIT OF COLLEGE GOVERNMENT 

126. It is our conviction that the issues we have been asked to study are 
best expressed in terms, not of freedom and its denial, but of the contribution 
that each of a number of partners can best make to the co-operative 
undertaking involved in the training of teachers. Our Study Group has 
represented this partnership in microcosm. We hope that we have managed 
to import into our report some overtones of the consensus we have established 
and that these will find an echo in the minds of those who read it. We 
know from our intensive study of these issues that some of them can be 
productive of tensions, and we recognise that these may well be magnified in 
the larger world of action. But we are convinced, again by our experience 
round the table, that all of them can be relaxed and most of them can be 
removed by patient and frank discussion and the exercise of goodwill. 
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127. In Chapters III and IV we have indicated as clearly as we could where 
we think responsibility should lie for the discharge of the different functions 
involved in the organisation and running of colleges of education. We now 
want to make clear our unanimous view that this provides only a starting 
point and that the harmonious and successful working of the whole teacher 
training enterprise depends not only on each partner keeping, so to speak, 
to the rules of the game, but on the co-operative spirit in which it is 
played. 

128. One or two illustrations may help to indicate the attitudes we have in 
mind. When a college seeks approval to a course of action which is at first 
sight unusual, the first response will be ‘ Why not? ’ rather than ‘ Why? ’. 
Where detailed rules and procedures are unavoidable, room will be left for 
modifications and exceptions to suit the special circumstances of individual 
colleges. Where reference to the authority is necessary, the normal com- 
mittee procedure will be capable of adjustment where an urgent decision is 
needed. The college for its part will recognise that the framework within 
which its life is set consists essentially not of controls, but of human, 
technical and institutional resources, and that the authority is anxious that 
these resources should be put freely at its disposal. 

129. A similar attitude to their tasks is no less appropriate to the other 
partners in teacher training — the voluntary bodies, the voluntary colleges 
and, of course, the Department. It is not enough that all should act in 
accordance with the powers conferred. They must, in our judgment, do 
so with a careful regard for the impact of the decisions reached on those 
who will be affected by them. This will involve consultation at the stage when 
policies or plans are being formulated and a readiness to keep .the lines 
of communication as open as possible so that the reasons for decisions 
ultimately reached are understood, even where they cannot be welcomed. 

130. We are also concerned about relationships within colleges. We believe 
that the principal, supported by the academic board, should be, and should 
be seen to be, the acknowledged leader of the college community and as 
such responsible unquestionably for the good ordering of its life. This is 
not to suggest, however, that a wise principal will not wish, by appropriate 
machinery for consultation of the kind we have recommended, to show 
himself responsive to the opinion of the students on relevant matters. 

131. Last, and not least, there is one important respect in which no college 
lives unto itself: each is a corporate member of an institute of education 
and thereby willingly accepts both the enlargements and restrictions of 
freedom which membership of a wider community brings with it. It follows 
that the authorities and voluntary bodies (both of whom are represented on 
the governing bodies of the institutes) and the Department should be at pains 
to act in consultation with the institutes on all matters of common concern 
which may bear on the academic life of the college community. 

132. To sum up. We believe that the enterprise which we have been 
describing should be thought of as depending for its health and vitality not 
on a chain of command in which impulses move only downwards but on 
a co-operative effort to achieve a joint purpose. This purpose is to produce 
not only teachers sufficient in number to meet the schools’ needs, but also 
teachers who are. distinguished by their quality. Their quality will be greatly 
influenced by the milieu in which they are trained. We should like to think 
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that all who share this work can confidently feel that those to whose lot it 
falls to make decisions affecting the lives of others will be as hospitable to 
their ideas, as mindful of their interests, and as sensitive to their wishes as 
the proper discharge of their own responsibilities allows. We ask that all 
the recommendations that we have made in tliis report should be interpreted 
in this spirit. 



We recommend that : 

1. all local education authorities maintaining colleges of education, and 
the voluntary bodies and the Department of Education and Science in relation 
to voluntary colleges, should review their methods of control and general 
relationship with the colleges in the light of this report ; 

2. local education authorities and voluntary bodies should take such steps 
as may be necessary to reconstitute the governing bodies of their colleges 
in the light of the recommendations of this report and should inform the 
Secretary of State accordingly ; 

3. the governing bodies of all colleges of education should review the 
present arrangements for the organisation and management of their colleges, 
in the light of this report, with particular reference to the need to establish 
properly constituted academic boards ; 

4. the Secretary of State should be invited to introduce legislation to 
provide for the making by local education authorities of instruments of 
government tor the constitution of the governing bodies of maintained colleges 
of education, and to provide that these colleges should be conducted in 
accordance with articles of govermnent made by an order of tlie local 
education authority and approved by him ; 

5. the Secretary of State should be invited to amend Regulation 7(2) of 
The Training of Teachers (Local Education Authorities) Regulations, 1959, 
in its application to voluntary colleges, so as to make rules of government 
subject to his approval ; 

6. the rules (or articles) of government for voluntary and maintained 
colleges should be based on the recommendations of this report ; 

7. the Secretary of State should establish a small committee to draw 
up, and keep under review, a body of guidance on the number and grading 
of posts for non-academic staff in maintained colleges of education of differing 
sizes. 



RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 



(Signed) 

T. R. Weaver (Chairman). 
W. P. Alexander 
A. Ballard 
E. W. H. Briault 
L. W. K. Brown 

K. G. Collier 

R. F. Cunningham. 

L. J. Drew 
R. J. Harvey 
Percy Lord 



George R. Osborn 
J. P. Parry 
B. Paston Brown 
E. G. Peirson 
E. S. M. Phillips 
G. G. G. Robb 
E. L. Russell 
Harold Shearman 
Helen M. Simpson 
Ethel M. Wormald 
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APPENDIX A 



The five groups for virement purposes used by the 
Department of Education and Science for voluntary colleges 

Group A 

EMPLOYEES (incl. salaries, wages etc. for all college employees other than 
those included in Head IV(a) and (c)) 

I. Salaries and wages : 

(a) teaching staff— (i) contributory service 
(ii) other service 

(h) domestic bursars, catering officers, cooks, kitchen and dining 
assistants etc. 

(c) caretakers and cleaners 

(J) technical assistants (library and laboratory) 

(e) administrative staff 

(f) others (specify) 

II. National insurance (employer’s contributions) 

III. Superannuation charges (employer’s contributions etc.) 

(a) under the Teachers (Superannuation) Acts 

(b) under the Local Government Superannuation Acts, or other 
approved pension schemes 



Group B 

RUNNING EXPENSES 

IV. Premises: 

(а) repair and maintenance of buildings (incl. staff wages etc.) 

(б) alterations to buildings 

(c) maintenance of grounds (incl, staff wages etc.) 

(d) fuel, light, cleaning materials and water 

(e) rents 

(f) rates 



Group C 

V. Provisions 



Group D 

VI. (a) Lodgings for students 

(b) School practice (incl. transport, travelling, subsistence and/or 
school meals of students and staff) 
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Group E 

VII. Supplies and services : 

(a) books — ^library (incl. text books) 

(b) books for resale 

(c) equipment, stationery and materials (incl. provisions for 
instructional purposes) 

(d) furniture and fittings 

(e) clothing and uniforms 

(f) laundry 

(g) other hired and contracted services (incl. examination fees 
and medical fees) 

(h) repairs, petrol, oil, tyres, licences, etc. 

(i) purchase of replacement vehicles 

VIII. Establishment expenses: 

(a) printing, stationery, advertising, postage, telephones and general 
office expenses 

(b) travelling and subsistence expenses of staff (excluding amounts 
chargeable to school practice) 

(c) insurances 

(d) other establishment expenses (specify) 

IX. Miscellaneous expenses: 

(a) educational excursions and visits 

(b) fees and other payments to universities or other institutions for 
the instruction of students 

(c) other items (specify) 
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APPENDIX B 



Fifteen headings for virement purposes suggested for Maintained Colleges 

Employees 

1. Salaries and wages (including superannuation and national insurance) of 

teaching staff 

2. Salaries and wages (including superannuation and national insurance) of 

non-teaching staff 

3. All other employees’ expenses 
Premises 

4. Repair, maintenance and alteration of buildings and grounds 

5. Fuel, light, cleaning materials and water 

6. Rent and rates 

7. Other 

Supplies and services 

8. Books, educational equipment, furniture, fittings, stationery, consumable 

materials, and educational visits and excursions 

9. Qeaning, domestic and administrative equipment 

10. Provisions 

11. Other 
Transport 

12. New vehicles 

13. Other 
Establishment 

14. All establishment expenses 
Miscellaneous 

15. All other expenses 
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FOREWORD 



It is &asy to state the general proposition that the colleges of education should 
be governed in such a way as to reconcile academic freedom with social 
responsibility. This report on the government of the colleges goes much 
further : it gives precise and practical expression to the concept of partnership 
which obviously informed the frank discussions whose outcome it 'records. 

For my own part I have accepted and acted on the seventh of the Study 
Group’s recommendations for action, but I shall postpone any final con- 
clusion on the fourth and fifth, which were also addressed to me, until the 
other partners in what the report rightly describes as ‘ the co-operative under- 
taking involved in the training of teachers ’ have had an opportunity of reading 
the report and letting me have their views on it. 

Meanwhile I have no hesitation in warmly commending the report for its 
general tenor and the liberal attitudes which, as I anticipated, have inspired 
it. I believe that when, as I again anticipate, the local education authorities 
and the Department have carefully reviewed their current arrangements for the 
government of the colleges in the same spirit, we shall have established a firm 
basis for a fruitful and co-operative relationship between the colleges and the 
public bodies ultimately responsible for their fortunes. 

I am very grateful to all those who had a share in this important study. 
It will, I am sure, be of interest and value to the many people, academic and 
lay, who are concerned with the government of institutions of higher education. 

ANTHONY CROSLAND 

February, 1966 
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\Uh February, 1966 



Dear Secretary of State. 

The education and training of teachers in colleges of education is an 
enterprise shared, as partners, between the governing bodies and staffs of the 
colleges, the local education authorities, the voluntary bodies, the institutes 
of education and the Department. The unanimous report that follows is 
addressed to all of these because all have a hand in the government of the 
colleges. 

We have referred in the first paragraph of our Report to the Government’s 
previous decision on the future administration of the colleges which provided 
the context for the study you entrusted to us. The disappointment which that 
decision caused to the staffs of the colleges has not hindered their representa- 
tives from entering whole-heartedly into the constructive work of the Study 
Group in its present context. 

The university representatives joined us at an early stage and contributed 
valuably to our discussions. They have indicated to me their belief that if 
the recommendations of this Report are accepted the colleges will find them- 
selves with an increased responsibility for their academic task, and with an 
increased freedom in the performance of it' — a development which you 
encouraged us to seek and which the local authority representatives have been 
much concerned to secure. 

The Study Group have asked me, in presenting their report to you, to 
emphasise their hope that our readers will not only consider very carefully 
how they can give effect to those of our recommendations which are addressd 
to them, but that they will also catoh some reflection of the co-operative spirit 
of the members of the Study Group which, may I add, made my task as 
Chairman a real pleasure. We have tried to convey something of this spirit 
in Chapter VI of our report. 



Yours sincerely. 

T. R. WEAVER 



The Right Honourable Anthony Crosland, M.P., 
Secretary of State for Education and Science. 
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